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pencil. The Architect thereupon attempts to begin the construction
of has wall. But in vain ; for at the very outset when he wants to
lay a squared stone there at the base, the Workman at once reminds
him that he had ordered the removal of all stones, and that it was
hence inconsistent with the rules of his art to lay down this one.
This reminder, then, prevailing with him like an Archimedian
demonstration forces him to desist from work. And next when he
begins to use rough stones or bricks, or slaked lime mixed with
sand, or any other material, the Workman keeps on inveighing:
* You have rejected everything; you have retained nothing/ and
repeating the words Nothing, Everything etc. as though they were
incantations, he succeeds in destroying all the Architect's handi-
work, The harangue he made was so like what we find above in
paragraphs 5 and 9, that there is no need to report his words here.
- The final and fifth scene shows him, when he sees a large enough
crowd collected round him, adopting a new tone, and changing his
comic jocosity for the severity of tragedy; he wipes the plaster from
his face and, with a serious countenance and a censorious voice,
enumerates and condemns all the Architect's errors (those forsooth
which he supposes he has shown in the previous acts). I shall
recount the whole of this judgment of his just as he stated it at
the final incident where he acted his pretty play before the
crowd; and this I shall do in order to show how my critic has
imitated his workman prototype. The latter pretends that the
Architect has asked him to pronounce judgment on his art, and
he replies in the following way.

In tlie first place, your Art makes a mistake about the founda-
tions. They are both non-existent and infinite. Other metJwds
indeed of constructing houses lay very stable foundations, e.g. of
squared stones, bricks, rough rock, and countless similar substances,
reposing on ivhich the walls mount upwards. But your method
proceeds quite otherwise and, in its attempt to get something, not
out of something but out of nothing, it tears down, digs up, and
casts away every scrap of the old foundations. It cJianges its
attitude completely but, lest in its flight it should seem to have
no wings to propel it, like Icarus it assumes new ones and fixes
them on with wax. It lays down new foundations entirely the
opposite of the old ones; but in so doing it avoids the instability of
the previous basis only by incurring a new weakness. It upsets what
is firm in wder to rely on what is weak; it employs wings, but
waxen ones. It rears a mansion to the skies, but only to have it